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Siam  and  the  Great  Powers 

BY  VIRGINIA  THOMPSON,  author  of  Thailand:  The  New  Siam;  French  Indo-China;  and  Ton- 
mortem  on  Malaya.  Miss  Thompson  is  a  former  associate  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  and  since  1942  has  worked  with  various  government  agencies  on  the  general 
subject  of  dependent  territories. 


AT  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  war  in  1941,  Siam 
covered  an  area  of  about  225,000  square  miles  and 
had  a  population  of  approximately  17  million.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  colonies  of  European  powers 
(Burma,  the  Malay  States  and  Indo-China),  Siam 
maintained  its  independence  largely  because  of  the 
abilities  of  its  own  leaders  and  of  conflicts  between 
Britain  and  France,  each  of  whom,  however,  ob¬ 
tained  Siamese  territory.  A  coup  d’etat  in  19^2, 
started  by  a  handful  of  middle<lass  civilians  and 
officers,  transformed  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the 
Chakri  dynasty  into  a  nominally  democratic  consti¬ 
tutional  regime.  In  reality,  Siaiii  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  an  oligarchy  which,  howevci',  worked 
through  a  National  Assembly  as  well  as  a  King. 
Despite  jockeying  for  power  between  the  civilian 
and  military  elements  in  the  administration,  Siam 
made  some  advances  toward  political  democracy 
through  wider  popular  participation  and  interest  in 
public  affairs,  more  extensive  educational  facilities, 
and  greater  freedom  of  speech  than  had  prevailed 
under  the  absolute  monarchy.  Meanwhile,  economic 
nationalism  was  encouraged  by  a  program  of  state- 
sponsored  industrialization  and  the  gradual  elimi¬ 
nation  of  foreigners  from  Siam’s  economic  enter¬ 
prises.  The  Japanese  occupation  profoundly  altered 
both  the  situation  within  the  country — by  discred¬ 
iting  the  military  clique  which  had  welcomed  the 
occupying  power — Siam’s  relations  with  Britain, 
China  and  France. 

Siam’s  pre-war  position  as  the  only  sovereign 
state  of  southeast  Asia  explains  its  unique  status 
during  the  Japanese  occupation  and  now  affects  its 
treatment  by  the  Western  powers.  Largely  because 
of  Siam’s  pre-war  independence,  Japan’s  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  local  administration  and  its  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  country’s  resources  were  far  less 
drastic  than  in  neighboring  areas.  Apparently 
Tokyo  considered  Siam’s  propaganda  value  in 
the  Greater  East  Asia  (GEA)  Co-Prosperity  Sphere 


of  equal  importance  to  its  strategic  value  for 
Japanese  military  campaigns.  Following  Japan’s 
defeat,  it  became  obvious  that  Siam’s  primary 
concern  was  to  safeguard  its  sovereignty,  notably 
in  its  negotiations  for  a  peace  treaty  with  Britain. 
Similarly,  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  both 
directly  in  its  relations  with  Siam  and  indirectly  in 
the  Anglo-Siamese  negotiations,  was  based  on  the 
realization  that  treatment  of  Siam  would  be  a 
touchstone  of  the  sincerity  of  our  professed  prin¬ 
ciples  concerning  dependenCpeoples. 

When  the  moderate  government  of  Phya  Bahol 
Balabayuha  was  replaced  in  December  19^8  by 
that  of  the  extremist  clique  led  by  Luang  Pibiil 
Songgram,  the  prolonged  deadlock  between  the 
civilian  and  military  elements  which  had  en¬ 
gineered  the  coup  d’etat  of  1932  was  broken. 
Luang  Pradit  Manudharm,  the  greatest  statesman 
contemporary  Siam  has  produced  and  leader  of 
the  democratic  faction,  was  progressively  eased 
out  of  important  posts  to  become  during  the 
war  a  Regent  of  Siam — and  head  of  the  resistance 
movement.  Chauvinism  and  militarism  were  al¬ 
ready  riding  in  the  Siamese  saddle  when  the  Jap¬ 
anese  entered  the  country  by  sea  and  across  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  border  on  the  night  of  December  7,  1941. 
Disregarding  the  National  Assembly  vote  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  September  ii  to  resist  any  invader.  Premier 
Pibul  acceded  to  the  Japanese  ultimatum  and  or¬ 
dered  the  Siamese  to  cease  firing  after  a  few  hours 
of  fighting.  Pibul  then  signed  an  offensiw 
defensive  alliance  with  Japan  on  December  21. 
1941;  declared  war  on  Britain  and  the  United  * 
States  on  January  25,  1942;  agreed  to  a  lo-year 
cultural  exchange  pact  on  December  21,  1942; 
and  yielded  subsequently  to  a  series  of  ever-grow-  ^ 
ing  Japanese  demands.  ^ 

EFFECTS  OF  JAPANESE  OCCUPATION  i 

Because  independence  could  not  be  “given”  to  a 
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people  who  had  enjoyed  it  throughout  their  his¬ 
tory,  Japan  had  nothing  to  offer  the  Siamese 
comparable  to  the  pledges — albeit  only  of  pseudo- 
independence  —  that  inflamed  neighboring  co¬ 
lonial  peoples.  Japan’s  only  possible  propaganda 
appeal  for  the  Siamese  was  the  slogan  of  “Asia 
for  the  Asiatics”  in  the  Co-Prosperity  Sphere.  But 
despite  growing  xenophobia  in  pre-war  Siam,  such 
an  appeal  was  of  dubious  efficacy  in  winning  over 
a  nation  which  was  in  every  respect  worse  off  dur¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  occupation  than  before,  and  had 
always  been  parochial  in  its  outlook.  Japan’s  “gift,” 
made  late  in  1943,  of  four  Malay  and  two  Shan 
states  (former  British  territory)  was  a  clear  ad¬ 
mission  that  Siam  had  to  be  offered  some  tangible 
stake  if  it  were  to  persevere  in  the  GEA  war  on 
Japan’s  side.  Siam’s  acquisition  of  territory  from 
Indo-China  early  in  1941,  however,  was  interpreted 
by  the  Siamese  as  due  more  to  their  own  military 
prowess  than  to  Japan’s  forced  mediation  of  the 
dispute  with  Indo-China. 

Siam’s  propaganda  value 

If  Japan  had  little  to  offer  Siam,  the  latter  had 
a  great  deal  to  offer  the  Japanese.  For  immediate 
military  purposes,  the  occupation  of  strategic  Si¬ 
amese  towns  and  communications  gave  the  Jap¬ 
anese  army  an  easy  springboard  to  Malaya  and 
Burma.  Thereafter,  the  Siamese  became  of  vital 
importance  to  Japan’s  propaganda  machine,  being 
the  only  example  that  could  be  presented  to  other 
GEA  nations  of  an  independent  Asiatic  people 
whose  sovereignty  Japan  was  “respecting”  and 
whose  cooperation  with  Japan  was  “voluntary.” 
In  addition,  Siam  was  of  great  help  throughout 
the  war  in  furnishing  Japanese  troops  with  food 
and  equipment.  From  the  long-range  point  of 
view,  the  Japanese  believed  that  Siam  could  be¬ 
come  an  important  source  of  the  raw  materials — 
rice,  rubber,  teak,  and  tin — which  they  lacked.  But 
if  these  resources  were  to  be  exploited  effectively, 
it  was  essential  that  the  Western  powers  be  perma¬ 
nently  excluded  from  Siamese  markets  and  that 
Siam’s  culture,  formerly  under  their  influence,  be 
thoroughly  assimilated  into  that  of  Greater  East 
Asia. 

The  propaganda  role  which  Japan  assigned  to 
Siam  in  the  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  required  out¬ 
ward  maintenance  of  Siam’s  fictitious  independ¬ 
ence,  and  hence  far-reaching  controls  had  to  be 
masked  under  treaties  “voluntarily”  entered  into 
by  two  sovereign  states.  On  December  21,  1941 
Japan  and  Siam  signed  an  offensive-defensive  alli¬ 
ance,  whose  blanket  provisions  assured  Siam’s 
bondage.  By  this  arrangement  Siam  was  pledged 
to  accord  all  political,  economic  and  military  aid 
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to  Japan  in  exchange  for  the  simple  and  now 
empty  promise  that  Japan  would  respect  Siamese 
sovereignty.  All  subsequent  Japanese  control  meas¬ 
ures  were  similarly  clothed  with  factitious  legal¬ 
ity  and  correctness — an  obvious  plagiarism  of  Nazi 
methods  in  France.  The  object  was  to  make  tol¬ 
erable  Japan’s  assertion  of  squatter’s  rights  and  a 
one-sided  alliance  which  was  obviously  suicidal 
for  Siam,  since  it  entailed  declaring  war  on  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States,  and  isolation,  if  not 
hostility,  with  respect  to  the  other  United  Nations. 

Subsequent  agreements,  such  as  the  cultural- 
exchange  pact  and  the  arrangement  permitting 
Japan  to  build  and  operate  the  Siam-Burma  rail¬ 
road,  were  only  slightly  less  insidious.  A  treaty 
signed  on  August  20,  1943  gave  Siam  nominal 
sovereignty  over  six  adjacent  states  that  had  previ¬ 
ously  formed  part  of  British  Malaya  and  Burma. 
In  the  former  the  Japanese  retained  actual  con¬ 
trol,  and  in  the  latter  the  Siamese  army  had  to 
assume  the  burden  of  defense.  The  following 
November  Siam  became  one  of  the  signatories 
of  the  GEA  Joint  Declaration,  thereby  formally 
aligning  itself  with  the  other  puppet  states  of 
eastern  Asia.  In  the  political  sphere  Siam  sur¬ 
rendered  direction  of  its  foreign  policy  to  Jap)- 
anese  Ambassadors  Tsubogami  (August  1941  to 
August  1944)  and  Yamamoto  and  their  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Coordination.  Siam  thus  became  involved 
in  specifically  pro-Axis  attitudes  with  regard  to 
Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy,  as  well  as  Japan’s 
satellites  in  eastern  Asia. 

LITTLE  INTERN'ENTION  IN  DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 

Yet  in  matters  of  strictly  domestic  administra¬ 
tion,  the  Japanese  intervened  little  and  left  the 
internal  political  structure  virtually  intact.  This 
had  the  double  advantage  of  substantiating  their 
claim  that  they  respected  Siam’s  sovereignty,  and 
of  sparing  them  the  burden  of  governing  a  people 
obviously  hostile  to  their  occupation.  Moreover, 
throughout  the  war,  the  Japanese  were  dealing 
with  two  administrations  that  had  been  elected 
according  to  the  Siamese  constitution  and  were 
not  of  their  own  making.  So  long  as  Pibul  deliv¬ 
ered  the  goods,  and  was  able  to  persuade  his 
people  to  acquiesce  outwardly  in  his  policy  of 
collaborating  with  Japan  as  the  best  bargain  to  be 
struck  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  he 
was  supported  and  even  built  up  by  the  Japanese. 
But  when  it  became  evident  that  his  unpopularity 
was  such  that  he  could  no  longer  control  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  rule  and  keep  order,  the  Japanese  ac¬ 
cepted  his  overthrow.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of 
these  circumstances  that  a  reasonable  explanation 
can  be  found  for  a  phenomenon  unique  in  the 
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annals  of  Japan’s  occupation  of  southeast  Asia — 
the  supplanting  by  constitutional  means  of  an  out¬ 
standing  pro-Japanese  satellite  by  a  leader  of  the 
local  resistance  movement. 

Because  of  Siam’s  strategic  location  as  a  base 
for  Japan’s  military  moves  in  southeast  Asia,  the 
Japanese  thought  it  essential  to  control  and  con¬ 
struct  in  Siam  airfields,  railroads  and  roads.  Siam 
was  required  to  acquiesce  in  the  construction  of 
the  Burma  and  Kra  railroads,  on  which  thousands 
of  Allied  war  prisoners  were  forced  to  labor  and 
died — an  additional  reason  for  British  resentment. 
The  Siamese  army  was  used  by  the  Japanese  in¬ 
directly  rather  than  directly.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  offensive-defensive  alliance,  Siam’s  army  of 
civilian  conscripts  was  committed  to  defense  of 
the  national  frontiers.  By  ceding  to  Siam  addi¬ 
tional  territory,  Japan  expanded  these  frontiers, 
thereby  forcing  an  enlargement  of  the  Siamese 
army  to  cope  with  the  military  and  law-enforce¬ 
ment  problems  arising  from  the  addition  of  more 
than  a  million  non-Siamese  subjects.  By  assigning 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  Siamese  army  to  guarding  the 
northern  frontier,  the  Japanese  automatically  iso¬ 
lated  in  a  region  far  from  the  capital  a  large 
proportion  of  the  local  male  population  whose 
collaborationist  sympathies  were  highly  doubtful, 
and  immobilized  a  portion  of  the  Chungking 
forces  along  the  Shan  border. 

ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  SIAM 

Siam’s  economic  value  to  Japan,  although  of  less 
importance  than  its  strategic  location,  was  from  a 
wartime  point  of  view  considerable,  for  the  Jap¬ 
anese  occupation  forces,  which  at  their  peak  num¬ 
bered  probably  50,000,  lived  off  the  land.  It  was 
easier  to  ship  rice  to  Japan  from  less-distant  Indo¬ 
china,  so  for  lack  of  other  outlets  Siam’s  paddy 
stocks  glutted  the  local  market.  Yet  those  surpluses 
did  not  prevent  a  marked  rise  in  the  price  of  rice 
in  certain  areas,  even  in  the  years  of  better  harvest 
following  the  disastrous  floods  of  late  1942,  owing 
to  the  Japanese  monopoly  of  transport  facilities 
and  black-market  operations.  More  and  better  tin 
and  rubber  were  available  to  Japan  in  Malaya  and 
the  Netherlands  Indies,  hence  production  in  these 
two  other  major  export  industries  of  Siam  fell 
appreciably  below  the  pre-war  level.  The  closing 
of  Siam’s  normal  markets,  resulting  from  Jap¬ 
anese  occupation,  strengthened  the  country’s  trend 
toward  autarchy.  To  offset  the  almost  total  ces¬ 
sation  of  imports,  the  Siamese  government  tried 
to  stimulate  local  production  by  both  invading 
the  industrial  field  itself  and  controlling  the  out¬ 
put,  as  well  as  existing  stocks,  of  consumers’  goods 
in  private  hands.  In  none  of  these  efforts  can  the 


Pibul  administration  be  said  to  have  met  with 
success. 

Encouragement  was  given  to  a  few  new  domes¬ 
tic  industries,  including  the  building  of  wooden 
boats,  production  of  caustic  soda,  certain  medicines 
and  leather  goods,  and  the  transforming  of  rubber 
into  gasoline,  but  the  output  of  these  enterprises 
was  meager.  Lack  of  adequate  fuel  and  spare 
parts  for  the  repair  and  replacement  of  machin¬ 
ery,  as  well  as  curtailed  transportation,  naturally 
spelled  diminishing  production.  Anti-Chinese 
measures,  for  which  both  Pibul  and  the  Japanese 
were  responsible,  eliminated  a  large  part  of  the 
most  industrious  and  skilled  element  in  the  coun¬ 
try  from  key  occupations  and  even  from  certain 
areas.  Foreign  banks,  as  well  as  other  alien  en¬ 
terprises,  yielded  a  rich  booty  to  the  occupation 
authorities,  who  used  the  currency  thus  acquired 
to  buy  up  dwindling  stocks  of  merchandise  still 
on  the  Siamese  market.  Specific  shortages  in  cer¬ 
tain  essential  items,  notably  food  and  clothing,  re¬ 
sulted  from  such  seizures  and  purchases  destined 
chiefly  for  the  supplying  of  Japanese  troops.  Scarci¬ 
ty  in  the  wide  range  of  consumers’  goods  formerly 
imported  into  Siam  produced  inflation,  flourish¬ 
ing  black  markets,  and  increasingly  stringent  offi¬ 
cial  controls.  But  the  price-control  measures — vio¬ 
lation  of  which,  Domei  reported,*  was  punishable 
by  death — were  ineffectual  in  preventing  meteoric 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  acute  suffering  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Siam,  a  tropical  and  underpopulated 
country  with  rich  natural  resources  and  regional 
self-sufficiency  except  in  the  central  Menam  valley, 
existing  shortages  did  entail  considerable  hardship 
and  created  a  great  deal  of  animosity  toward  Pibul 
and  the  Japanese.  Although  a  certain  number  of 
labor  battalions  reportedly  were  formed  for  the  [i 
army  and  for  the  town  of  Petchabun,  the  large-  I 
scale  conscription  of  workers  on  the  pattern  of  f 
the  Heihos  elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia  would  | 
have  been  too  unpopular  a  measure  for  Pibul  and  | 
the  Japanese  to  have  risked  enforcing,  especially  I 

in  view  of  the  shortage  and  deficiencies  of  Siamese  i| 
labor.  The  frequency  with  which  new  controk  I 
were  announced  and  appeals  for  cooperation  were  | 
made  testifies  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Siamese  to 
support  the  increased-production  program.  1 

A  major  cause  of  this  popular  resistance  was  | 
the  general  loss  of  confidence  in  the  national  cur¬ 
rency,  which  culminated  in  the  sensational  drop 
of  the  baht’s^  value  and  the  20  per  cent  rise  in  the 

1,  December  13,  1943.  I 

2.  The  value  of  the  baht  in  1939  averaged  40  Vi  American  I 

cents.  I 
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price  of  gold  in  March  1944.  Tying  the  baht  to 

I  the  yen  in  April  1942  had  reduced  the  value  of  the 
former,  and  the  subsequent  acceptance  of  a  200- 
million-yen  loan  from  Japan  (on  June  18,  1942, 
for  5  years,  at  35/2%  interest)  spelled  the  end  of 
Siam’s  sound  monetary  policy  and  its  financial 
subservience  to  Tokyo.  Since  V-J  Day,  reports 
i  have  circulated  to  the  effect  that  in  July  1945 
I  Japan  demanded  of  Siam  a  hWWon-baht  loan,  but 
I  was  persuaded  to  settle  for  50  million.  As  secur¬ 
ity  for  its  loans  and  for  its  regular,  large  purchases 
I  in  Siam,  Japan  reportedly  kept  an  account  in 
Tokyo  to  the  credit  of  Siam  which  approximated 
a  billion  yen. 

I  The  rapid  intrease  during  pre-war  years  in  the 
number  of  Japanese  resident  in  Siam,  from  a  few 
hundred  to  several  thousand,  paved  the  way  for 
mercantile  domination  by  Japan  of  Siam’s  econ- 
[  omy.  Immediately  after  the  occupation,  large  Euro¬ 
pean  enterprises  were  taken  over,  and  many  Chi¬ 
nese  merchants  ousted.  This  permitted  agents  of 
j  Mitsui,  Mitsubishi,  Kato  and  Nomura — through 
1  the  already  established  Japanese  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry  and  the  Japanese  Traders  As¬ 
sociation  (formed  in  March  1942) — to  use  their 
experience  to  promote  going  concerns  and  expand 
existing  Japanese  companies.  Selection  of  Japanese 
civilians — technicians  and  merchants  alike — slated 
to  serve  in  Siam  seems  to  have  been  controlled  by 
the  Japanese  army,  big  business,  and  the  Ministry 
I  of  GEA  Affairs,  so  that  their  activities  could  be 
I  made  to  implement  official  policies.  The  Yokohama 
I  Specie  Bank  was  the  medium  through  which  most 
I  transactions  in  the  devalued  baht  were  effected, 
and  Japanese  business  was  further  favored  by 
j!  forced  concessions  with  regard  to  import  and  ex- 
I  port  duties.  Legally,  through  the  all-embracing 

!  ttfrms  of  the  offensive-defensive  alliance,  and  prac- 

I  tically,  through  elimination  of  all  other  customers, 
the  Japanese  also  came  to  exercise  “joint”  control 
over  many  formerly  all-Siamese  businesses,  such 
ji  as  the  companies  handling  rice,  tin,  rubber,  tex- 
i  tiles,  paper  and  shipping.  Monopoly  of  all  pro¬ 
cessed  imports,  including  machinery,  and  of  the 
means  of  transportation  insured  Japan’s  economic 
f  stranglehold. 

!  japan’s  cultural  DRIVE 

I  In  the  cultural  sphere  Japanese  infiltration  proved 
i|  more  difficult,  for  although  generally  speaking 
■j  the  Siamese  have  an  inferiority  complex  regard- 
1  ing  their  technical,  industrial  and  mercantile  abili- 
I  ties,  they  feel  quite  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
I  other  peoples  in  the  field  of  arts  and  letters.  How- 
jj  ever,  the  Japanese  were  so  determined  to  assimi- 
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late  and  convert  the  Siamese  to  their  particular 
pattern  of  civilization  that  they  insisted  on  con¬ 
cluding  a  pact  providing  for  the  exchange  of 
students,  publications,  films,  music,  etc.,  and  for 
the  staffing  and  construction  of  elaborate  Cultural 
Institutes  in  Bangkok  and  Tokyo.  Since  Buddhism 
was  shared  by  the  two  peoples,  the  Japanese  found 
religion  the  most  obvious  and  easy  entering  wedge. 

The  few  million  Buddhists  of  Japan  have  long 
harbored  a  nationalistic  assumption  that  they 
should  absorb  and  direct  the  far  more  numerous 
Buddhists  of  southeast  Asia,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  latter  in  great  majority  belong  to  the  Hinayana 
sect  and  the  Japanese  Buddhists  to  the  Mahayana, 
and  that  such  efforts  have  consisted  largely  of  a 
one-way  traffic  in  relics  and  missionaries  with  the 
objective  of  making  Tokyo  a  Buddhist  Mecca.  An 
intermediate  step  was  to  be  a  fantastic  religious 
potpourri,  in  which  Buddhism,  Islam  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  were  to  merge  and  form  a  new  GEA  cult, 
whose  terrestrial  headquarters  would  be  at  Singa¬ 
pore.  In  general,  Japan  attempted  to  identify  Asi¬ 
atics  with  Buddhists  and  to  present  the  Anglo- 
Americans  as  the  enemies  of  both,  while  its  propa¬ 
ganda  was  further  directed  toward  underscoring 
a  supposed  Japanese  tolerance  of  all  religions  and 
cults. 

Japan’s  religious  policy  in  Siam  followed  much 
the  same  pattern  as  in  Burma,  except  that  ap¬ 
preciably  less  use  was  made  of  the  comparatively 
nonpolitical-minded  Siamese  clergy.  Consequently 
the  main  measures  of  the  Japanese  were  to  import 
into  Siam  many  publications  on  Japanese  Bud¬ 
dhism,  plant  propaganda  agents  as  Buddhist 
priests  in  Siam’s  monasteries,  encourage  Siamese 
to  study  Buddhism  in  Japan,  and  enshrine  at 
Tokyo  with  great  ceremony  Buddhist  relics  that 
had  been  “donated”  by  Siam.  An  indication  of  the 
significance  attached  to  this  religious  campaign 
was  contained  in  a  statement  made  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Japan-Thailand  Cultural  Society,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Japanese  government  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  tens  of  thousands  of  yen  to 
strengthen  Japan’s  spiritual  ties  with  Siam.  But 
while  paying  lip-service  to  their  common  Buddhist 
faith,  Pibul  strove  to  offset  Japanese  religio-cultural 
infiltration  by  stressing  Siam’s  distinctive  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Japan’s  second  major  cultural  offensive  consisted 
of  propagating  use  of  the  Japanese  language, 
which  before  the  war  had  not  been  taught  in  any 
of  the  Siamese  state  schools  and  only  to  a  handful 
of  students  at  the  Japan-Siam  Association.  After 
the  occupation,  Bangkok’s  Japanese  Society  and 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  opened  classes  in  the  Jap¬ 
anese  language,  which  was  also  included  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  Foreign  Language  School  and  Art 
School.  No  accurate  information  is  now  available 
as  to  the  number  of  students  in  attendance.  Moni¬ 
tored  broadcasts  indicated  that  the  Japanese  were 
flooding  the  towns  with  dictionaries  and  readers, 
and  that  a  Japanese  newspaper  was  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bangkok.  Periodically  it  was  reported 
that  Siamese  students  were  going  to  Japan,  but 
their  number  probably  did  not  exceed  200. 

RESISTANCE  MOVEMENT  IN  SIAM 

After  V-J  Day  considerable  publicity  was  given 
in  the  American  press  to  the  resistance  movement 
in  Siam,  chiefly  to  feature  the  successful  operations 
there  of  the  Ofiice  of  Strategic  Services.  It  became 
clear  that  inauguration  of  the  movement  had  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  Japanese  occupation,  since  it 
stemmed  from  the  long-standing  cleavage  between 
the  democratic-civilian  and  fascist-military  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  government.  Pradit,  with  some  of 
his  colleagues  and  disciples,  had  opposed  capitu¬ 
lation  to  the  Japanese  and  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  Anglo-American  powers,  believing  that 
even  a  token  resistance  would  be  of  great  value 
to  Siam  in  an  eventual  United  Nations  victory, 
although  of  little  immediate  effect  in  warding  off 
the  Japanese.  As  it  turned  out,  the  resistance  lead¬ 
ers  have  had  to  base  Siam’s  defense  on  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  failure  to  ratify  the  various  treaties  made  by 
Pibul  with  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  his  declaration 
of  war;  on  immediate  repudiation  by  the  Siamese 
Minister  in  Washington  of  the  policy  of  the  Pibul 
administration;  and  on  the  aid  afforded  to  Allied 
operations  by  the  resistance  movement,  which  de¬ 
veloped  within  Siam  and  outside. 

Popular  resistance  to  Pibul’s  orders  and  to  the 
Japanese  demands  had  long  been  obvious  from 
the  monitored  broadcasts  of  Radio  Bangkok,  but 
the  whole  story  of  organized  Siamese  resistance 
still  remains  to  be  told.  From  the  outset,  however, 
it  had  been  clear  that  if  the  Siamese  were  united 
in  wanting  to  rid  their  country  of  the  Japanese 
invaders,  they  were  equally  anxious  to  avoid  its 
replacement  by  Western  domination.  Logically,  the 
leader  of  the  resistance  was  Pradit  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  were  the  elected  members  of  the  Assembly. 
Pradit  had  consistently  opposed  Pibul’s  policies, 
save  perhaps  in  anti-Chinese  measures,  but  he  was 
so  popular  a  ri:;ure  that  the  Pibul-Japanese  dictator¬ 
ship  sought  to  render  him  innocuous  rather  than 
liquidate  him. 

Although  several  attempts  were  made  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  formal  opposition  and  oust  Pibul,  notably  in 


February  1943  when  Radio  Bangkok  reported  his  I 
resignation,  the  Free  or  Seri  Thai  (as  the  resistance  I 
group  called  itself)  came  to  realize  that  the  Pre-  I 
mier  and  the  Japanese  were  too  strongly  entrenched  ] 
to  be  eliminated  without  outside  aid.  Consequent¬ 
ly  a  series  of  envoys  were  dispatched  via  Chung.  | 
king  to  establish  contact  with  the  major  United  I 
Nations  and  to  set  up  a  Siamese  government-m-  '■ 
exile.  Since  China  favored  a  Siamese  resistance  - 
movement  exclusively  under  its  own  aegis,  and  | 
since  the  United  States  and  Britain  were  at  logger-  ' 
heads  regarding  post-war  treatment  of  Siam,  this  ] 
effort  proved  abortive.  The  Free  Thai  movement 
under  Pramoj,  Siamese  Minister  in  Washington,  I 
alone  of  all  the  resistance  groups  outside  the  home  I 
country  had  the  backing  and  stamina  to  survive  I 
internal  dissension  and  the  conflicting  policies  of 
the  major  Allies  interested  jn  Siam.  Within  the  j 
country,  the  elected  assemblymen  were  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  movement.  As  always  in  Siam,  the  I 
bureaucracy  followed  the  lead  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  power — the  agency  most  likely  to  assure  ! 
them  a  livelihood.  The  conscript  civilian  army 
shared  the  anti-Japanese  views  of  the  mass  of  s 
Siam’s  citizenry,  but  some  of  its  officers  belonged 
to  Pibul’s  group.  The  bulk  of  the  Chinese  in  Siam 
remained  loyal  to  the  Chungking  government,  but 
they  were  too  resentful  of  pre-war  Siamese  policy 
toward  them  and  too  absorbed  in  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Free  Thai 
movement.  The  great  majority  of  the  people,  al¬ 
though  opposed  to  Pibul  and  his  Japanese  mentors, 
was  as  usual  passive  and  only  sporadic  in  its  overt  ! 
resistance  and  acts  of  sabotage. 

THE  COUP  OF  1944 

The  United  Nations  military  leaders  never  en¬ 
couraged  the  Siamese  to  rise  against  Japan,  possibly 
because  they  had  learned  from  experience  the  po¬ 
litical  price  resistance  leaders  were  likely  to  demand  | 
in  post-war  settlements.  Open  resistance  was  al-  f 
ways  considered  premature.  Siam  was  too  valuable  ^ 
a  listening  post  and  source  of  information  about  | 
Japanese  strategy  to  risk  losing  it  by  what  might  | 
turn  out  to  be  a  useless  and  quixotic  gesture.  But  t 
sooner  than  expected  the  opportunity  arose,  and  j 
the  Free  Thais  seized  it  bv  the  only  means  at  thdr  I 
disposal — the  constituiioncl  overthrow  of  Pibul  by  I 
an  adverse  vote  in  the  Assembly.  In  July  1944  the  f 
long-smoldering  resentment  against  Pibul  was  | 
fanned  to  fever-pitch  by  his  projected  transfer  of  | 
the  capital  to  Petchabun;  the  administration  had 
been  demoralized  by  Allied  air  raids  and  decen¬ 
tralized  by  the  dispersal  of  departments  to  the 
provinces;  and  the  Free  Thais  were  encouraged  to 
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act  by  mounting  Japanese  defeats  and  the  fall  of 
the  Tojo  Cabinet. 

The  new  Premier,  Kovid  Abhaiwong,  was  a 
relatively  obscure  Free  Thai,  a  former  Minister  of 
1]  Communications,  whose  failure  to  prevent  sabo¬ 
tage  of  the  railroads  had  forced  his  resignation 
from  Pibul’s  Cabinet  in  February  1943  and  whose 
1  rise  to  vice  presidency  of  the  Assembly  had  been 
J  blocked  by  Pibul.  The  simultaneous  resignation  of 
J  one  of  the  Regents,  the  colorless  aristocrat  Prince 
J  Aditya  Dibabha,  left  Pradit  as  sole  Regent  and 
real  head  of  the  new  government.  King  Ananda, 
in  far-away  Switzerland,  remained  uncommitted 
to  the  Pibul  regime,  although  his  sister  had 
married  a  relative  of  the  ex-Premier.  Pibul  was 
awarded  an  “advisership”  and  many  of  his  leading 
henchmen  were  placed  on  the  retired  list.  The 
basic  problems  of  the  new  administration  were  to 
achieve  unity  in  the  country,  give  the  minimum  of 
collaboration  acceptable  to  the  Japanese,  and  ex¬ 
tend  maximum  aid  to  the  United  Nations  without 
provoking  Japanese  retaliation  that  would  entail 
total  seizure  of  the  government. 

The  new  Premier’s  platform  immediately  em¬ 
phasized  a  return  to  democratic  processes  and  the 
Siamese  constitution.  Greater  freedom  of  speech 
and  religion  almost  at  once  became  evident  in  As¬ 
sembly  meetings  and  in  the  local  press,  although 
the  continuing  presence  of  the  Japanese  perforce 
prevented  complete  restoration  of  pre-war  civil  lib¬ 
erties.  Effective  aid  was  given  sub  rosa  to  United 
Nations  agents  in  Siam,  and  discreet  gestures  of 
good  will  were  made  toward  the  Western  powers. 
For  example,  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Indo-China  border  war  was  omitted  in  January 
1945;  Bangkok  Radio  began  to  carry  commentaries 
on  the  good  works  of  American  missionaries  in 
Siam;  and  the  virtues  of  democracy  and  Occidental 
civilization  were  generally  praised.  New  commis¬ 
sioners  were  appointed  to  handle  civil  service  ap¬ 
pointments  and  win  back  control  of  communica¬ 
tions  from  the  Japanese. 

In  some  instances,  however,  a  halt  had  to  be 
called.  Lifting  of  some  of  the  economic  controls 
unleashed  fresh  hoarding,  speculation  and  black- 
market  activities,  so  some  restrictions  had  to  be  re- 
imposed.  The  freedom  granted  to  the  press  was 
only  comparative.  Efforts  to  create  financial  stabil¬ 
ity  and  return  to  a  sounder  currency,  such  as  the 
calling  in  of  000-baht  notes,  caused  a  near-panic. 
A  bill  making  permissible  the  formation  of  polit¬ 
ical  parties,  and  a  proposal  to  hold  general  elec¬ 
tions,  were  defeated  after  considerable  debate,  pre¬ 
sumably  out  of  fear  lest  the  expression  of  anti- 
Nipponese  sentiments  and  the  airing  of  factional 
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disputes  might  inspire  direct  Japanese  intervention. 
But  great  harmony  at  this  stage  marked  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Cabinet  and  Assembly,  as  shown 
by  the  entrusting  of  special  wartime  powers  to  the 
government.  Premier  Abhaiwong  still  had  to  utter 
collaborationist  sentiments  on  occasions  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Japanese.  But  he  was  never  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  to  Tokyo  as  hostage  for  his  people’s 
good  behavior,  and  the  Japanese  coup  of  March  9, 
1945  in  Indo-China  had  no  counterpart  in  Siam. 
Undoubtedly  the  Japanese  were  aware  of  the  Free 
Thai  character  of  the  new  Siamese  government 
and  of  some  activities  of  the  underground,  but  as 
their  ultimate  defeat  became  daily  more  evident 
they  contented  themselves  with  maintaining  mili¬ 
tary  control  of  the  country.  They  apparently 
thought  they  stood  a  better  chance  to  build  friendly 
relations  with  Siam  in  the  post-war  period  if  they 
withdrew  from  the  country  without  brutally  arous¬ 
ing  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  the  Siamese. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  REFORM  REGIME 

Foreseeing  the  time  when  elimination  of  the  uni¬ 
versally  hated  Japanese  would  remove  a  strong 
unifying  factor,  the  Abhaiwong  government  strove 
to  win  over  all  elements  within  Siam.  The  Premier 
could  count  on  the  Assembly’s  support  for  the 
duration;  he  had  risen  from  among  the  elected 
members  of  that  body  and  cheerfully  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  dependence  on  its  will,  and  even  the  ap¬ 
pointed  members  had  not  all  been  Pibul  yes-men. 
By  permitting  Siamese  who  had  renounced  or  lost 
their  titles  under  Pibul’s  regime  to  resume  them, 
and  by  granting  an  amnesty  to  hundreds  of  polit¬ 
ical  prisoners,  he  hoped  to  win  over  those  who  had 
enjoyed  power  under  the  absolute  monarchy. 
While  this  group  was  small  and  had  been  political¬ 
ly  impotent  since  Prince  Bovaradej’s  abortive  revo¬ 
lution  in  1933,  it  was  still  socially  influential  and 
comprised  many  of  the  few  Siamese  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  higher  education  and  had  had  political  ex¬ 
perience.  Another  element  difficult  to  win  over  was 
composed  of  high  military  officers.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  new  government  was  headed  by  a 
civilian  for  the  first  time  since  1933,  and  his  eleva¬ 
tion  constituted  a  repudiation  of  Pibul  and  his  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorship,  the  army  clique  which  had  for  so 
long  striven  for  control  of  the  administration  could 
only  be  reconciled  to  Abhaiwong  and  the  Free  Thais 
by  the  growing  certainty  of  Japanese  defeat  and  the 
belief  that  such  an  administration  would  secure 
the  most  favorable  terms  for  Siam  from  the  victors. 
The  bureaucracy  proved  far  less  troublesome. 
Abhaiwong  probably  succeeded  in  gaining  their 
loyalty  by  raising  the  salaries  of  the  lowest  strata 
in  May  1945. 
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Support  from  the  Siamese  business  class,  which 
was  numerically  unimportant  (a  little  over  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  pre-war  population),  was  fraught 
with  international  corhplications.  Since  90  per  cent 
of  the  country’s  business  before  the  war  had  been 
in  Chinese  hands,  the  attitude  of  the  indigenous 
merchants  depended  largely  on  the  post-war  policy 
of  the  Siamese  government  toward  resident  aliens 
and  this,  in  turn,  hinged  on  China’s  future  attitude 
toward  its  overseas  nationals.  Although  the  Abhai- 
wong  government  reopened  certain  occupations  to 
the  local  Chinese,  it  did  not  rescind  the  restriction 
on  their  residence  in  strategic  areas.  Deep  suspicion 
of  Chungking’s  post-war  plans  and  of  the  dual 
loyalties  of  the  resident  Chinese  prevented  the  Free 
Thais  from  trying,  by  larger  concessions,  to  win 
over  this  important  element  of  the  population. 
However,  elimination  of  government  officials  from 
business  enterprises  was  a  step  by  which  the  Abhai- 
wong  administration  pleased  all  commercial  and 
industrial  groups  in  the  country. 

Under  wartime  conditions  the  new  government 
was  unable  to  do  much  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  which  formed  over  88  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  As  a  result  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cooperative  movement  and  other  meas¬ 
ures  under  the  Pibul  administration,  the  hold  of 
the  middleman  on  the  Siamese  farmer  had  been 
somewhat  loosened.  Moreover,  some  popular  dis¬ 
content  was  aroused  by  Abhaiwong’s  failure  to 
alleviate  the  tax  burden  and  to  do  little  more  than 
pass  a  few  relief  measures.  The  Siamese  agricultur¬ 
ists’  fundamental  needs — world  markets  for  their 
rice  and  elimination  of  absentee  landlordism  in  the 
central  Menam  valley — had  to  await  the  post-war 
period  for  satisfaction. 

DOMESTIC  SITUATION  SINCE  V-J  DAY 

The  establishment  of  committees  to  revive  the 
constitution  and  to  consider  economic  planning 
antedated  the  war’s  end.  Little  has  since  been  heard 
of  economic  planning,  except  for  the  appointment 
of  a  new  commission  in  late  September  1945  to 
continue  control  of  consumers’  goods,  largely  be¬ 
cause  political  events  have  so  completely  dominated 
the  Siamese  scene. 

The  Abhaiwong  government  resigned  the  mo¬ 
ment  Japan  surrendered  and  was  briefly  replaced 
by  that  of  Thawi  Bunyaket,  another  Free  Thai 
whose  career  and  policies  paralleled  those  of  his 
predecessor  and  close  friend.  This  administration 
lasted  only  until  September  17,  when  Seni  Pramoj, 
former  Minister  to  the  United  States,  became  Pre¬ 
mier — an  appointment  obviously  due  to  the  hope 
that  his  excellent  wartime  record  in  Washington 
would  insure  continuance  of  American  support  in 


Siam’s  troubled  international  relations.  Pramoj’s 
platform  stressed  cooperation  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  rehabilitation,  and  the  internal  achievement 
of  democracy. 

The  new  government  faced  numerous  domestic 
difficulties.  Among  them  was  a  marked  growth  in 
lawlessness  resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  fire¬ 
arms,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Japanese  and  local 
guerrillas,  by  professional  robbers  and  people  who 
had  suffered  during  the  war  and  were  carrying 
out  reprisals  against  profiteers.  A  related  problem 
was  that  of  bringing  war  criminals  to  justice.  Re¬ 
portedly  the  Assembly’s  reluctance  to  pass  a  war 
crimes  bill,  which  would  entail  drastic  penalties 
for  many  of  the  appointive  members,  was  a  main 
cause  of  that  body’s  dissolution  in  mid-October. 
Elections  were  held  late  in  January,  and  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  new  Assembly  was  to  vote 
on  recommended  constitutional  changes.  Pertinent 
proposals  made  by  the  Premier  to  the  Regent  in¬ 
cluded  vesting  legislative  powers  in  the  hands  of 
a  bi-cameral  Assembly.  The  Lower  House  was  to 
be  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  the  Upper 
House  was  to  be  composed  of  mature  and  educated 
men  selected  and  approved  by  the  Lower  House. 
Members  of  the  royal  family  would  no  longer  be 
barred  from  participation  in  the  government,  and 
the  Premier  and  his  Cabinet  need  not  be  members 
of  the  Assembly,  although  required  to  enjoy  its 
confidence.  The  visit  of  King  Ananda  to  Siam  in 
December  seemed  designed  either  to  bring  to  a  head 
the  issue  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  versus  a 
republic,  or  to  unify  and  reassure  the  people.  Al¬ 
though  no  date  was  set  for  his  coronation — he  came 
of  age  in  September  1945 — his  presence  in  the  coun¬ 
try  automatically  terminated  the  Regency  of 
Pradit,^  who  is  now  honored  by  the  title  of  “Elder 
Statesman.’’ 

The  introduction,  three  days  after  peace  was  de¬ 
clared,  of  a  bill  to  legalize  the  formation  of  political 
parties  was  but  one  aspect  of  Siam’s  rising  faction¬ 
alism.  Probably  to  counter  this,  the  government 
almost  at  once  announced  the  dissolution  of  the 
Free  Thai  movement;  individual  members  were 
accorded  honors,  but  it  was  not  to  become  a 
political  party.  Both  in  Siam  and  abroad,  disunity 
had  grown  out  of  personal  rivalries  and  out  of  the 
differing  policies  of  China,  India,  Australia,  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  where  its  branches  had  been 
formed.  It  is  reported  that  a  political-party  bill,  lim¬ 
iting  and  defining  the  number  of  parties  and  their 
leadership,  is  being  drafted.  The  anticipated  exclu- 

3.  On  January  31,  1946  King  Ananda  Mahidol  formally  desig¬ 
nated  Kuang  Aphaiwong,  Premier  from  September  1944  w 
August  1945,  to  head  the  Siamese  Cabinet,  succeeding  Premier 
Seni  Pramoj. 
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ision  of  military  men,  civil  servants,  teachers,  judges 
and  priests  as  potential  party  leaders  would  greatly 
narrow  the  field  of  selection.  By  early  December 
1945,  two  parties  had  been  optimistically  formed, 
but  the  platform  of  neither  seems  sufficiently  radi- 

)cal  or  different  to  arouse  a  great  following.  The 
Progressive  party,  under  Premier  Pramoj’s  brother, 
expresses  vague  adherence  to  the  democratic  ideals 
of  the  United  Nations,  aid  to  indigenous  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry,  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
and  other  laudable  objectives.  The  Sahakorn  party 
I  shows  a  greater  interest  in  purely  economic  wel- 
j  fare,  probably  a  reflection  of  the  primary  concern 
of  the  low-income  area  in  eastern  Siam  from  which 
its  members  derive.  As  yet  no  party  has  appeared 
which  espouses  the  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population — the  agriculturists — although  their  po¬ 
litical  consciousness  must  have  been  greatly  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  Japanese  occupation.  Their  po¬ 
tentially  vast  influence  may  become  increasingly 
evident  once  pressing  constitutional  and  interna¬ 
tional  issues  have  been  settled. 

POST-WAR  RELATIONS  WITH  POWERS 
Although  Siam  still  faces  demands  from  France 
and  China,  the  settlement  of  Britain’s  claims  had 
been  recognized  in  Bangkok  from  the  first  as  of 
primary  importance.  Under  Pibul,  Siam  had  de¬ 
clared  war  on  the  British  and  had  accepted  from 
the  Japanese  large  slices  of  Malaya  and  Burma. 
Britain,  in  turn,  had  acknowledgecl  that  a  state  of 
war  existed  with  Siam — a  name  to  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish  reverted  to  indicate  their  displeasure  with  the 
Siamese.  During  1944-45  British  publications,  no¬ 
tably  International  Affairs  for  July  1944  and  the 
Crown  Colonist  for  May  1945,  suggested  that  Siam 
could  expect  “punishment,”  certainly  in  the  form 
of  reparations  and  possibly  even  of  a  territorial 
concession  to  Britain  on  the  Kra  Isthmus.  The  res¬ 
toration  of  Britain’s  pre-war  economic  ascendancy 
in  Siam  was  anticipated,  but  throughout  the  war 
an  official  declaration  of  British  policy  toward  Siam 
was  ominously  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
factors  that  were  expected  to  mitigate  British  wrath 
were  the  role  played  by  the  Free  Thais  during  the 
war;  Pradit’s  immediate  repudiation  of  Pibul’s 
declaration  of  war,  and  his  offer  to  make  repara¬ 
tions;  and  the  eagerness  Bangkok  showed  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  olive  branch. 

Britain’s  “twenty-one  demands” 

How  little  these  factors  availed  has  been  related 
in  a  recent  article  by  Edgar  Snow.^  Despite  certain 
inaccuracies  regarding  background  data,  Mr. 
Snow’s  account  of  the  Anglo-Siamesc  negotiations 

4-  “Secrets  from  Siam,”  Saturday  Evening  Pott,  January  12, 
1946. 


seems  in  the  main  reliable.  At  a  luncheon  given  by 
Admiral  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander,  Southeast  Asia,  to  the  Siamese  military 
and  civilian  mission  sent  to  Kandy,  Ceylon,  early 
in  September  1945,  the  British  presented  their  “21 
demands”  to  the  Siamese.’  Supported  by  United 
Stales  O.S.S.  officers,  who  rightly  assumed  that 
Washington  was  not  privy  to  the  scope  of  the 
British  demands,  the  Siamese  played  for  time  by  re¬ 
ferring  most  of  the  demands  back  to  Bangkok.  A 
demand  they  selected  as  immediately  acceptable 
was  repudiation  of  the  name  “Thailand,”  which 
had  been  taken  by  Britain  and  France  as  symbolic 
of  Siamese  irredentist  designs  on  Thai  populations 
not  at  present  under  their  rule.  Subsequently, 
another  Siamese  mission  was  dispatched  to  Kandy, 
where  it  was  presented  with  a  “new”  list  of  British 
demands  which  contained  virtually  all  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  ones. 

On  August  13,  1945,  shortly  after  Pradit’s  re¬ 
pudiation  of  the  Siamese  declaration  of  war.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Byrnes  took  cognizance  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  Free  Thais  to  the  Allied 
cause,  cited  evidence  of  the  United  States’  tradi¬ 
tional  friendliness  toward  Siam,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  that  country  would  resume  its  place  in 
the  community  of  nations  “as  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  country.”  Charles  Yost  was  subse¬ 
quently  named  American  charge  d’affaires  in  Siam. 
He  arrived  in  India  in  September,  but  did  not  as¬ 
sume  his  post  in  Bangkok  until  November  12,  and 
then  only  in  the  role  of  political  adviser  to  Major 
Gen.  Thomas  Terry,  Commander  of  U.S.  Forces 
in  India  and  Burma.  It  was  not  until  early  Decem¬ 
ber — when  the  British,  impatient  and  possibly 
alarmed  by  United  States  protests,  presented  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  the  Siamese  which  leaked  out  through 
the  United  Press — that  the  State  Department  took 
action  with  respect  to  Britain’s  demands.^  American 
pressure  then  succeeded  in  gaining  more  time  for 
the  Siamese  and  modification  of  the  original  British 
terms.  The  “21  demands,”  according  to  Premier 
Pramoj,  would  have  made  Siam  a  “slave  state  for 
years  to  come,”^  and  called  for  nothing  short  of 
British  military  domination  until  Siam  was  ac¬ 
cepted  into  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

5.  Unofficially  the  British  demands  are  said  to  have  included 
monopoly  rights  in  Siam's  major  exports,  control  of  Siamese 
shipping,  the  right  to  station  troops  in  key  points  indefinitely, 
the  acquisition  of  military  and  naval  bases,  and  a  monopoly  of 
commercial  airlines  through  Bangkok.  See  Snow,  “Secrets  fiom 
Siam,”*  cited.  They  may  also  have  included  a  demand  for  total 
control  of  the  Kra  Isthmus.  For  terms  of  the  treaty,  see  New 
Yor^  Timet,  January  2,  1946.  A  comparison  between  these 
terms  and  the  reported  demands  would  show  how  far  the 
British  seem  to  have  receded  from  their  original  stand. 

6.  See  “List  of  British  Demands  upon  Siam,”  New  York. 
Herald  Tribune,  December  5,  1945. 

7.  See  Snow,  “Secrets  from  Siam,”  cited. 
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ANGLO-SIAMESE  TREATY 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  Anglo- 
Siamese  treaty,  signed  at  Singapore  on  January  i, 
cover  economic '’matters.  The  “gift”  of  1,500,000 
tons  of  rice,  txacted  by  the  British,  plus  the  240,000 
tons  offered  by  Siam  to  UNRRA  (a  gesture  in¬ 
tended  to  show  the  Allies  that  Siamese  good  will 
could  take  a  concrete  form),  represent  a  serious 
loss  to  a  country  whose  economy  is  normally  de¬ 
pendent  on  rice  exports.  In  addition,  reparations 
for  the  damage  done  to  British  property  by  Allied 
bombing  and  the  100,000-baht  daily  cost  of  the 
British  occupation  forces  will  require  Siam  to  raise 
a  loan  in  Britain  (since  a  loan  from  the  United 
States  can  be  obtained  only  for  reconstruction  pur¬ 
poses),  thus  spelling  further  dependence  on  the 
British.  Other  economic  clauses  of  the  treaty  call 
for  restoration  of  pre-war  British  business,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  other  privileges,  and  place  the  ex¬ 
port  of  Siam’s  major  commodities,  other  than  rice, 
under  international  control  until  September  1947. 
Politically,  the  status  quo  ante  is  preserved  as  re¬ 
gards  Siam’s  frontiers  and  the  Kra  Isthmus.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  these  concessions,  Britain  acknowledges 
the  services  rendered  by  the  resistance  movement 
and  promises  to  sponsor  Siam’s  entrance  into  the 
UNO. 

The  Siamese  feel  that  this  treaty  is,  in  effect,  a 
“surrender  document”  and  that  it  impairs  their 
sovereignty — although  probably  not  irreparably. 
They  are  grateful  for  American  intervention,  but 
feel  the  United  States  could  have  done  more.  Siam, 
of  all  the  countries  in  that  region,  has  shown  the 
greatest  promise  of  developing  an  indigenous  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  considerably  more  than  vague  be¬ 
nevolence  on  our  part  is  needed  to  nurture  such  a 
delicate  growth.  Yet  neither  this  country’s  invest¬ 
ments  nor  its  political  interests  in  Siam  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  United  States  to  run  the  risk  of  seri¬ 
ously  offending  some  of  our  major  Allies  by  inter¬ 
vention  in  southeast  Asia  that,  in  their  opinion,  un¬ 
dermines  their  interest  in  that  area. 

France’s  territorial  claims 

Now  that  Siam  has  come  to  terms  with  Britain, 
it  must  still  satisfy  the  claims  of  France  and  China. 
Long  before  the  war  ended  it  had  become  clear  that 
France  was  going  to  press  strongly  for  the  return  of 
those  portions  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  which  it  had 
ceded  to  Siam  under  Japanese  pressure  in  1941.  It 
was  equally  clear,  however,  that  Siam  was  going 
to  make  a  strong  bid  for  retention  of  these  areas, 
which  throughout  the  war  it  had  consistently 
sought  to  assimilate  administratively  and  cultur¬ 
ally.  French  claims  were  conspicuously  ignored  in 
Siam’s  peace  proclamation.  The  French  have  con¬ 


tended  that  the  Indo-China  border  war  revealed  ! 
the  fascist  character  of  the  Siamese  government,, 
whose  aggression  had  been  timed  for  the  moment 
when  Vichy  defeatists  were  in  the  ascendant  both 
in  France  and  in  Indo-China,  and  that  any  breach 
in  the  colonial  system  would  endanger  empires 
everywhere.  This  last  argument  won  British  sup¬ 
port  to  such  a  degree  that  Britain  was  at  first  will-  j 
ing  to  support  the  French  request  that  Franco-  j 
Siamese  negotiations  be  carried  on  at  Kandy  simul-  j 
taneously  with  Anglo-Siamese  talks.  Owing  to  the  | 
refusal  of  Siam  to  admit  the  assumption  of  the  I 
French  that  France  was  still  at  war  with  Siam,  and 
to  acquiesce  in  the  French  demand  for  the  Emerald 
Buddha,  negotiations  at  Kandy  were  “broken  off,” 
in  the  words  of  Admiral  Thierry  d’Argenlieu, 
French  High  Commissioner  for  Indo-China.  The 
State  Department’s  refusal  oft  January  16  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  acquisition  by  Siam  of  Indo-Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  during  the  war,  while  not  committing  us 
either  to  support  of  or  opposition  to  the  basic  issue 
involved,  suggests  that  France  has  won  the  first 
round. 

Neither  France  nor  Siam  is  in  a  position  to  point 
the  finger  at  the  other.  Both  have  resorted  to  the 
initial  use  of  force  to  settle  their  territorial  claims, 
and  then  had  the  seizure  legalized  by  treaty.  Siam 
might  propose — as  it  has  done — that  the  issue  be 
settled  by  the  UNO,  and  France  may  continue— 
as  it  has  done — to  base  its  claims  on  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  kings  of  Cambodia,  Annam,  and 
Luang  Prabang.  But  the  matter  seems  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  point  where  it  could  be  settled  on  a 
reasonable  historical  or  ethnological  basis.  To  both 
nations  satisfaction  of  their  claims  has  become 
identified  with  national  pride  and  involved  with 
considerations  of  “face.” 

sino-siamese  conflict 

China’s  post-war  policy  toward  Siam  has  been 
characterized  by  two  contradictory  trends.  On  the 
one  hand,  China  is  friendly  to  Siam  as  a  fellow- 
Asiatic  nation.  This  view  was  expressed  officially 
by  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  February  26,  1943,  when 
he  stated  that  Siam’s  association  with  Japan  could 
not  represent  the  free  will  of  its  people  and  that 
after  the  war  Siam  should  retain  its  independence 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  strong  element 
within  the  Nationalist  government  with  quasi- 
imperialistic  designs  on  Siam.  This  group  has 
stressed  Siam’s  cultural  indebtedness  to  China,  has 
hinted  at  the  occupation  of  northern  Siam  by 
Chinese  troops,  and  is  still  wrought  up  over  the 
treatment  of  resident  Chinese  by  the  constitutional 
government  of  Siam.  Yenan,  presumably  resentful 
of  Siam’s  traditional  anti-Communist  bias,  has  been 
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decidedly  less  lenient  than  Chungking,  urging  that 
Siam  be  treated  as  a  fascist  turncoat.® 

The  Free  Thais  have  adopted  half-way  concilia¬ 
tory  measures  toward  the  Chinese.  Geography  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  use  China  as  a  base,  but  they  were 
unwilling  to  let  the  Chinese  monopolize  their  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  United  Nations.  Some  Chinese  were 
associated  with  the  resistance  movement  in  Siam, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  by  Siam — through  the 
lowering  of  naturalization  fees  and  the  removal 
of  restrictions  on  their  employment  in  certain 
trades — to  woo  the  Chinese  who,  after  initial  per¬ 
secution,  had  been  courted  by  the  Japanese.  But 
Siamese  were  still  loo  suspicious  of  the  divided 
loyalties  and  money-mindedness  of  the  resident 
Chinese  to  accept  their  aid  wholeheartedly  or  even 
to  let  them  reside  in  areas  deemed  strategic. 

The  few  pro-Chinese  gestures  Siamese  officials 
made,  after  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  were  al¬ 
most  immediately  nullified  by  the  violent  out¬ 
breaks  which  occurred  in  Bangkok  late  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  Siamese  refused  to  permit  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Chinese  flag  unaccompanied  by  the 
Siamese  flag  during  a  victory  celebration.  These 
outbreaks  caused  extremists  in  China  to  make  new 
and  drastic  demands  for  the  reparation  of  old  and 
current  grievances  and  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
representatives  with  Siam.  Protests  were  sent  to  the 
Chinese  Embassy  in  Washington  for  transmission 
to  the  Siamese  Legation  there;  missions  were  dis¬ 
patched  and  received  to  investigate  and  hear  the 
claims  of  Chinese  residents  in  Siam;  and  Siam  was 
scolded  by  the  Chinese  for  its  slowness  in  making 
amends  for  the  loss  of  life  and  property  involved. 

The  Siamese  did  set  up  a  commission  to  estab¬ 
lish  responsibility  for  the  disorders,  and  added 
Chinese  to  the  local  police  force.  More  important, 
they  seem  to  have  accepted  in  principle  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  for  the  first  time  in  recent  history,  of  mu¬ 
tual  diplomatic  representation.  If  this  materializes, 
it  will  have  important  repercussions  on  the  basic 
point  at  issue  between  Siam  and  Chin^i — the  legal 
status  of  the  Chinese  resident  in  Siam.  According 
to  Chinese  law,  the  child  of  a  Chinese  parent  is 

8.  See  Mao  Tse-tung,  Political  Report  to  the  7th  National 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party,  broadcast  from  Yenan  on 
May  2,  1945. 


always  Chinese  no  matter  where  born;  according 
to  Siamese  law  a  child  born  in  Siam  is  Siamese 
unless  registered  as  a  foreigner  with  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  parents’  country.  If  China 
succeeds  in  registering  the  children  of  its  nationals 
in  Siam  as  Chinese,  the  Chinese  population  of  Siam 
will  automatically  leap  from  about  half  a  million 
to  almost  three  million,  and  Siam  will  face  a  re¬ 
vival  of  extraterritoriality,  which  it  has  worked  so 
consistently  to  eliminate.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
this  point,  particularly  in  the  present  explosive 
atmosphere.  Siamese  statesmen,  of  whatever  polit¬ 
ical  stripe,  have  no  intention  of  relaxing  their  de¬ 
termination  to  assimilate  resident  Chinese.  Yet 
China,  despite  grave  internal  weakness  and  many 
other  preoccupations,  is  today  more  nationalistic 
and  in  a  stronger  position  than  before  the  war  to 
compel  Siamese  acceptance  of  its  claims.  Almost 
certainly  the  Siamese  will  have  to  give  greater 
guaranties  for  the  protection  of  Chinese  life,  labor 
and  property  in  Siam,  but  may  not  have  to  yield 
altogether  on  the  citizenship  issue. 

CONCLUSION 

Siam  is  today  in  a  more  parlous  position  than  at 
any  time  since  the  late  19th  century.  But  if  so  small 
a  country  as  Siam,  beset  by  powerful  neighbors 
each  imbued  with  imperialistic  concepts,  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  living  with  them  on  harmonious  terms 
and  be  treated  as  their  peer,  this  will  be  the  first 
time  that  an  Asiatic  nation  of  modest  dimensions 
will  have  achieved  such  a  position  in  a  Western- 
dominated  world.  Colonial  Asia,  as  well  as  the 
powers,  sympathetic  and  covetous  alike,  are  watch¬ 
ing  Siam.  To  say  “as  Siam  goes,  so  goes  southeast 
Asia”  would  be  to  oversimplify  a  very  complex 
situation.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Siam  has, 
through  force  of  current  circumstances  and  its  own 
past,  become  the  storm  center  of  a  basic  contro¬ 
versy.  If  Siam  fails,  that  will  hearten  the  detractors 
of  democracy  in  general,  and  of  Asiatic  abilities  in 
particular.  But  if  the  Siamese  succeed  in  putting 
their  house  in  genuine  democratic  order  and,  at 
the  same  time,  preserve  their  integrity  and  sover¬ 
eignty,  they  may  politically  inspire  colonial  peoples 
everywhere. 
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Results  of  Siamese  Elections  of  1 946 

By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 


At  the  crtd  of  January  1946  a  new  National  since  the  defeat  of  the  common  enemy. 
Assembly  was  elected  in  Siam.  All  persons  over  Among  the  difficult  issues  confronting  the  n( 
20  years  of  age  were  permitted  to  vote,  and  no  government  was  a  severe  shortage  of  textiles,  sho 


restrictions  were 
imposed  as  to 
race,  sex,  literacy 
or  property.  In 
February,  as  a 
result  of  the  bal¬ 
loting,  K  u  a  n  g 
Abhaiwong  suc¬ 
ceeded  Seni  Pra- 
moj  as  Premier, 
but  Pramoj  re¬ 
tained  the  post 
of  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  which  he 
had  held  in  his 
own  govern¬ 
ment.  Many  of 
the  members  of 
the  new  Assem¬ 
bly  came  from 
the  wartime  anti- 
Japanese  resist¬ 
ance  movement 
or  from  the 
ranks  of  those 
who  had  been 
persecuted  by  Pi- 
bul  Songgram’s 
puppet  govern¬ 
ment.  But  the 
Abhaiwong  Cab¬ 
inet  contained  no 
representatives  of 
the  Regent,  Lu¬ 
ang  Pradit,  for 
despite  Pradit’s 
great  personal 
popularity,  some 
of  his  closest  as¬ 


sociates  were  not 
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widely  liked.  The  make-up  of  the  government  also 
reflected  the  fact  that,  while  Kuang  Abhaiwong 
and  Luang  Pradit  had  cooperated  against  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  their  groups  seemed  to  have  drifted  apart 


towns  near  Bangkok  at  the  end  of  January  tended 
to  sharpen  the  issues  in  Chinese-Siamese  rclatkms 
and  led  some  circles  in  China  to  suggest  the  need 
for  vigorous  action  by  the  Chungking  governmeip 


